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MISCELLANEOUS 


DESCRIBING THE OTHER TO GET AT THE SELF: 
BYZANTINE WOMEN IN ARABIC SOURCES (8TH-11TH CENTURIES) 


One general problem of women’s history in Islam has been the belief that the Qur’an, the 
Traditions of the Prophet and the writings of theologians and jurists were the main determi- 
nants of women's position.') The information gathered from such material is limited and fails 
to assess the historical reality of women's lives, their behavior and status, and the actual per- 
ception of their role. They are prescriptive rather than descriptive. It is, therefore, important 
to look at the lay sources, using material such as geographical manuals, chronicles, bio- 
graphical dictionaries and adab works. These works are varied in character and genres and, 
not being professedly ideological, they reflect the more commonly held beliefs. These Arabo- 
Islamic prose texts, dating from the 8th to the 11th centuries were, however, all written by 
men who failed to take into account women's different roles in society, and thus leave an 
inadequate record of women's past. 

Another approach that can illuminate some aspects of Muslim women's reality is to look 
within the traditional literature at representations and descriptions of Byzantine women. These 
descriptions will throw light, indirectly, on the society that produced them, helping identify 
its ideology of gender, assumptions about women, relations between the sexes and, in a more 
general way, its social values. This paper will examine the image of Byzantine women in 
Arabic sources and will then draw conclusions as to whether studying the image of Byzantine 
women in Arabic literature can shed light on the condition of Arab Muslim women. 

The Byzantine woman is referred to in the sources as a rumiyya, feminine of rumi.”) The 
Arabs knew Byzantine women mostly via the institution of concubinage. The rūmiyyāt were 
among the many singing slave-girls who filled Abbasid Baghdad. The concubine or jariyya, 
who was destined for domestic occupations and the master's pleasures,?) brought with her the 
manners of her country, her culture and religion and stories of her homeland. There were 
manuals and epistles destined to assist merchants and connoisseurs by detailing the charac- 
teristics specific to female slaves of different origins. For instance in the epistle of Ibn Butlàn: 
“It is said that whoever wants a slave-girl for pleasure, he should take in a Berber; if he 
wants her to look after precious things he should take a Byzantine; for bearing children, a 
Persian; for nursing, a Frank; for hard work, a black; for war and courage, a Turk or a 
Slav."^) AI-'Iqd al-Farid mentions the Byzantine slaves’ primary role as being in the realm 
of domestic services.) In addition to their acquaintance with Byzantine concubines, the 
authors' knowledge came from their own experience in travel, through books, through stories 
they heard or through Byzantine visitors, captives and slaves.) 


The Beauty of Byzantine Women 


Byzantine women were apparently renowned for their beauty and Byzantines of both sexes 
for their attractiveness. In Tabaqat al-"Umam, Sa‘id al-Andalusi says that the king of Rum is 
called the king of human beings because his subjects are those who have the most beautiful 
faces among all human beings, the best built-bodies and the most robust constitutions.’) 
Mas'üdi calls the king of Rum, king of men, because “there is not on earth any people with 
a more perfect physiognomy or with more handsome face.) 

We can deduce from various adab works and special manuals the prevalent Arab typol- 
ogy of beauty by which the beauty of Byzantine women can be assessed. The light-colored 
Byzantine women attracted the attention of the writers and commentators who favored white- 
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ness. Byzantine women were described as being white blondes, with lank hair and blue 
eyes.?) 

A clear reference to the allure of Byzantine women is contained in the biography of the 
Prophet, one that takes the attractive looks of Byzantine women as a given: 

“During one of the incursions led by the Prophet Muhammad, the Prophet asked Djadd 
Ibn Qais of Bani Salima whether he would like to fight the Byzantines, Banu al-’Asfar, and 
Jadd replied: ‘Will you allow me to stay behind so as not to be tempted, for everyone knows 
that I am deeply attracted to women and I am afraid that if I see the Byzantine women, I 
shall not be able to control myself.'"!?) It seems that it was in connection with this incident 
that the Qur'anic verse descended: “Some of them there are that say, ‘Give me leave and do 
not tempt me.’ ”'!) 

The beauty of Byzantine women is stressed in the story of Caliph Harün al-Rashid (170- 
193/786-809), who had taken captive the daughter of the patrician of the fortress of Heraclea. 
She was beautiful and won his heart and he built her a fortress on the Euphrates which he 
called Heraclea to remind her of her own fortress in bilad al-rūm.!?) Later, he had to return 
her to Emperor Nicephorus I (802-811) who sent the Caliph his two most important patri- 
cians along with gifts, perfumes and one of his tents, to request the girl's freedom.'*) 

The importance of women's physical appearance is reflected in these quotations. These 
clearly positive descriptions of Byzantine women's beauty tend to belittle the women of the 
subject culture, i.e. the Muslim women. The evident emphasis on the beauty of Byzantine 
women implies that local beauty was no match for that other one. It was indeed this very 
beauty shining on the other side of the border, at relatively close proximity, that had the 
potential to threaten the harmony of the male centered universe. The reference above to 
Djadd Ibn Qays and his supposed inability to control himself if he were to see a Byzantine 
woman, foreshadows a salient theme in our sources, namely, women as a source of fitna. 


Women as Fitna 


The Prophet stated in Bukhari’s tradition that there would be no “fitna more harmful to 
men than women.”'*) Fitna, which means disorder and chaos refers also to the beautiful 
"femme fatale" type who makes men lose their self control.) Fitna is a key concept defining 
the dangers that women, and more particularly their bodies, provoked in the Arabo-Muslim 
mental universe.!€) Women as a source of fitna, as a source of temptation, is a constant theme 
in our literary tradition. 

The notion of fitna proceeds from female sexual allure and reputed looseness to the down- 
fall of men and even nations. This is exemplified by the daughter of the Byzantine Emperor 
Julian (361-3): The Persian King Sabür Dhü al-'Aktaf (Shapur II, 310-379) was held prisoner 
in the palace of Emperor Julian. The daughter of the Emperor fell in love with him and freed 
him, thus endangering the Byzantine Empire, for Persia was its foremost enemy.’’) 

The Arab authors also mention the daughter of the Byzantine Emperor with whom the 
sixth-century Arab poet Imru’ al-Qais fell in love.'*) She was thus indirectly the cause of his 
death as her father the Emperor, in anger, sent Imru’ al-Qais a poisoned shirt as a gift. 

Thus, women's necessarily universal chaotic role in relations between the sexes is reiter- 
ated in the context of the Byzantine women, and is given a particularly serious dimension as 
their behavior can result in death or, even worse, in the possible defeat of a whole nation. 
However, fitna is not solely an attribute of Byzantine women; it is an attribute of any woman 
who is given "too much" liberty. 

Inaccessibility to women's private quarters meant that the male writers focused on the pub- 
lic scene where men always saw disorder. On the public stage, Byzantine women were rep- 
resented in familiar stereotypes that recur in the various sources. Our sources show not 
Byzantine women but the writers' image of these women who, in their eyes, represented the 
eternal woman as a constant possible threat, particularly expressed in blatant exaggerations 
concerning sexual promiscuity. 
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Byzantine Women: Morality and Behavior 


For the Arab authors, Byzantine women were strongly associated with sexual immorality; 
indeed so much so that it became difficult to recognize the regular achievements and routine 
of Byzantine female life. One of the most famous prose writers Al-Djahiz states that the Byzantine 
women are not excised and this is why they are among "the most shameless women in the 
whole world."'?) According to the Mutazilite Qadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, Byzantine women who 
marry are largely chaste; however, those who are not married are adultresses having prob- 
ably started fornicating while still in their parents' home.?) *Abd al-Djabbar states that 
Byzantine women are not veiled and when wedded, they pass the people in the market with 
an uncovered head and face showing all their beauty.?") 

These random references betray a strong inclination towards generalization and stereo- 
typing. In fact, in Byzantium, women were expected to be retiring, shy, modest, devoted to 
their families and to religious duties. The upbringing of daughters before marriage would 
take place in the gynaeceum in virtually virginal seclusion. Women, whether married or not, 
were to have little contact with men and, outside the gynaecum, to wear a veil. Although 
Byzantine historical sources show that strict conventions did not prevent illicit contact 
between the sexes,?) nevertheless, the general female behavior in Byzantium was far from 
that portrayed in the Arabic sources. 

Sexual activity in Muslim society was, legally speaking, of two sorts: legal intercourse between 
a man and a woman, nikáh, which for a woman meant intercourse with her husband 
only, for the man with his wives and his slave girls; and illegal intercourse, zinā, which was 
defined as any intercourse between persons who are not in a state of legal matrimony or 
concubinage. Accusations of zinà abound with respect to the Byzantines and are especially 
associated with the women's alleged sexual promiscuity. Qadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar states that 
adultery was widespread in Byzantine cities and markets: if a woman had no husband, chose 
not to marry and preferred adultery, she was free to do whatever she pleased. There were, 
he claimed, many markets for prostitutes who owned their shops and sat at their doors uncov- 
ered and conspicuous. If one of them gave birth to a child, she could carry him to the patri- 
arch, bishop, or priest and say: "I am giving this child so that he may become a servant 
of Christ." And they would respond: “You are a pure and blessed saint" and promise 
her requital.?) More provocative is the claim that nuns in monasteries went out to the for- 
tresses and offered themselves to monks, "single men seeking God's face" and they were 
thanked for such deeds.^) In reality, there was an absolute separation of the sexes in 
monastic life, laws having been set forth in the early conciliar legislation and reiterated in 
the Middle Byzantine Period.?) Even more, the legislation going back to the Isaurian emper- 
ors was particularly harsh vis-à-vis nuns’ sexual activity.*°) Such anecdotes are clearly far 
from Byzantine reality and they should be relegated to attempts at denigration and defama- 
tion of the rival culture. They provide the opportunity to exaggerate the laxity with which 
the Byzantine culture governed its women, as a way of inducing in the mind of the reader a 
feeling of disdain toward this other culture. More particularly, such descriptions —the nuns’ 
sexual activities for instance— may have played into our male authors' pornographic fantasies 
reflecting their ambivalence towards both their own sexuality and the alleged promiscuity of 
the Byzantines. 

In her public activity, our sources generally depict the Byzantine woman as a prostitute. 
In her private quarters, she is given the very respectable role of. spinning. One Arabic source 
confirms that: “the Byzantine adorns himself with brocade made by his wife, daughter or sis- 
ter and he keeps it for twenty years.) The Abbasid Caliph al-Mansür (136-158/754-775), 
hearing someone complain about the great burden of having three daughters and a wife 
answered: "you are among the wealthier of the Arabs; four looms turn in your house.””*) The 
respectability of this occupation is reflected in the anecdote found in Tarikh Baghdad where 
a woman of excellent reputation inquired Ahmad b. Hanbal, the celebrated Baghdad theolo- 
gian (d. 241/855) about a judicial matter: "I am a woman who spins at night by the light of 
the lamp and when the lamp dies I continue spinning by the moonlight. . .'??) 
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The Byzantine woman in our sources is thus either a prostitute roaming in public areas or 
a commendable woman keeping to her private space and spending her time “usefully” in 
spinning. There are no gradations, only two types of women. On the streets abounding with 
prostitutes, there is one reference to a woman beggar in al-Tabari: she was a beggar who 
informed her threatened Byzantine village of an Arab naval attack.??) All this seems to imply 
that leaving the house and the spinning occupation and trying to acquire any public space or 
some sense of freedom leads inevitably either to prostitution or complete destitution. The 
authors of our texts are oblivious to the real functioning of this other society's rules, espe- 
cially with regard to sexual morality. The vision may indeed imply a more liberal Byzantine 
framework whose description is distorted by their notions of the self and the other. 

The whole body of writing, however, seems to reflect the Muslims' ultimate fears of any 
relaxation of the rules governing sexual morality. This threat was not only in the realm of 
the unreal: for although Islam officially tolerated only nikah and concubinage, this did not 
prevent prostitution from prospering. Thus, in Baghdad, the Hanbalites, known for their 
intransigent rigidity, organized raids on houses of ill-repute,*’) while under the Buyid ‘Adud 
al-Dawla and the Fatimids in Egypt, prostitution was officially taxed;?) similarly, in the 
Syrian port of Ladhiqiyya, the muhtasib taxed and posted the price of the favors of each 
prostitute according to her age, charm and beauty.?) There was thus a real fear of the degra- 
dation of the "official" ideal model by contact or contamination with uncontrolled sexuality. 
Our authors’ views of Byzantine women are thus indicators of a widespread concern regard- 
ing their own society. 


Byzantine Wives and Mothers 


In Islam the question of whether or not one should marry is resolved mostly in favor of 
marriage. The centrality of marriage in Islam is captured by the tradition of the Prophet 
which says: "There shall be no monkery in Islam.'?^*) Marriage is regarded as the norm for 
all. The Prophet's own example established marriage, and legal sexual intercourse in general, 
as sunna, although celibacy crops up at intervals, especially among the Sufis.?) Given this 
setting, it is not surprising that al-Djahiz expresses amazement at the Christian ideal of con- 
tinence; and of priests, monks, nuns, hermits, bishops and archbishops who do not get mar- 
ried and do not have children.?9) 

One of the more peculiar features of the Byzantine institution of marriage, from the Arabo- 
Islamic perspective, is monogamy. Al-Djahiz states that the Christians are all monogamous 
and cannot divorce or have concubines.*”) Only in the case of adultery is the man allowed 
to divorce.) Djahiz states furthermore that Byzantine women hate the Jewish religion 
because it allows for divorce.) A few Arab writers, however, realized that the Byzantines 
violated these rules in practice. 

One anecdote concerns a Muslim prisoner who had converted to Christianity and had mar- 
ried a "rich and beautiful Byzantine woman." The ex-Muslim prisoner lived happily with her 
until one day he was sent on a forty-day expedition during which he was informed that his 
wife had remarried. When he returned, he refused to go home, and soon his mother-in- 
law came to see him with a large escort of neighboring women all wearing expensive clothes 
and jewelry. His mother-in-law informed him that his wife did not remarry because as a 
rümiyya, a Byzantine, she cannot have two husbands and that she has simply taken up a 
lover during his absence. The other women stood as witnesses to the fact that the man was 
only her lover for "this was not objectionable or shameful in their eyes." The mother-in- 
law urged him to return to her and he did. The conclusion of the narrator was that “All who 
enter bilàd al-rüm loose their jealousy and passion and allow their wives to take up 
lovers.”®) This anecdote clearly serves to discourage the Muslims from marrying Byzantine 
women. The question whether these marriages were particularly in vogue during this period 
cannot be answered. 

The absence of jealousy on the part of the cuckolded husband is a constant accusation lev- 
elled against Byzantine men, but also against the Slavs and other Europeans and, later on, 
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against the Crusaders.*') The permanence of this theme in the Arabo-Muslim sources may be 
due to the greater frequency of contact between men and women in the aforementioned cul- 
tures, impermissible in the urban environment of our authors. 

We do not get family portraits in our sources and if we have an anecdote of Byzantine 
women as wives, we have no images of Byzantine women in their role of mothers. The 
mother and great-grandmother of the Caliph al-Muqtadir (295-320/908-932) were Byzantine, 
for instance;?) we also know that the mother of the Hamdanid poet Abu Firàs (d. 357-4/968) 
was a rumiyya through the verse: “If I am to fear my Byzantine maternal uncles once, I am 
to be afraid of my Arab paternal uncles four times as much."*?) The mother of Abu Firas is 
mentioned in a famous poem to the Hamdanid Prince Sayf al-Dawla (333-356/945-967) 
which he wrote from a Byzantine prison where he was held captive.“) She is portrayed as a 
disappointed and tormented mother, waiting in anguish for the release of her son. We get no 
other information about her, however. The fact that some Arabs had Byzantine mothers is 
further testified to by the ambiguous verse found in ‘Uyun al-Akhbar, “Do not curse a man 
for having a mother from the Byzantines, a black or a Persian; the mothers of people are 
storehouses, while descent is through the fathers." *) Another testimony concerns the children 
of the rümiyya who are supposed to be “Arrogant, proud and miserly."^9) These and many 
other general statements are left without illustration. This absence of detail may simply be a 
reflection of the quasi-silence of our sources on the subject of mothers, whether Byzantine or 
Arab, except in a few notable cases, such as the exceptional mother of Harün al-Rashid.*’) 
Otherwise references to women in our sources are mostly to slave girls. 5?) The fact is that 
for elite and even middle-class men, the vast majority of the women with whom they inter- 
acted were women whom they owned and related to as masters to slaves.”) Our literature 
being that of the elite it is this state of affairs that informed and defined the concept of 
woman that we find. 


A Woman Ruler: Irene (797-802) 


It has been clear so far that Byzantine women received an impersonal generalized treat- 
ment. At first glance, the major exception would seem to be the Empress Irene (797-802) of 
whom a considerable amount is said in the Arabic sources?) Irene was regent for her son 
Constantine V who was a minor when his father died. In 797, by Irene's order, Constantine 
was blinded in the Purple Room and she became the sole ruler of the Byzantine Empire. She 
was the first woman to control the Byzantine Empire as an independent ruler in her own 
right.?!) 

The basic material on Empress Irene found in the Arabic Islamic sources is well informed. 
It is objective and at times even positive.) Al-Tabari states that “the sovereign [in mascu- 
line form] of the Byzantines was Augusta, wife of Leon because her son was a minor at the 
death of his father."^ The masculine form for sahib calls to mind the fact that Irene herself 
took the title of Emperor, in the masculine form as well. Al-Tabari relates the battles in 
which she had to confront Harun son of al-Mahdi and the resulting peace treaty in which she 
promised to pay a large tribute to the Abbasid state for the next three years.?^) Irene kept on 
sending gifts to the caliphs until her son came of age and started causing trouble.?) Mas'üdi 
states that Constantine became unjust, tyrannical and that he violated the agreement with 
Caliph Harün al-Rashid. Constantine's tyranny and vice became obvious to his subjects, and 
as Irene feared an attack by the Caliph, she ordered a heated mirror to be exposed to 
Constantine's eyes and thus he was blinded.*°) The act of blinding Constantine VI was 
thus explained by the Arab authors in terms of Byzantine-Arab relations. Irene's act was not 
seen as one reflecting her own political ambitions. Rather it was the act of an able states- 
woman who placed the interest of the Empire above everything else. The Arab authors did 
not condemn the cruel act of blinding and in fact seemed to condone it in view of 
Constantine's tyrannical rule and more to the point, because of his aggressive policy against 
the Arabs.") This view contrasts with the Byzantine reaction to the blinding. For indeed, 
Irene's cruel act shocked even her partisans and damaged her reputation in spite of her 
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leading role in the restoration of icon veneration in the Seventh Ecumenical Council in 
787.55) The latter action earned her a claim to sainthood which the Arab-Muslim texts make 
no mention of. 

The Arab authors, and especially Mas'üdi, mention Irene and her rule in the sequence of 
their list of Byzantine emperors. The fact that they do not dwell on the idea of a female 
"emperor" is significant. They state that there were no males in Irene's family who were fit 
to rule and that she acquired her position as ruler of Byzantium because she was the mother 
of the heir to the throne. That women could be accorded supreme powers, commemorated as 
rulers, acclaimed in public ceremonies and held responsible for official documents and impe- 
rial policy was not an ordinary phenomenon?) and the fact that the Arab authors chose not 
to question it or elaborate on it is peculiar in light of the Arabo-Islamic tradition. For indeed 
there is a very well known hadith in the Sahih of al-Bukhari stating that “those who entrust 
their affairs to a woman will never know prosperity."9) The idea of a woman caliph was 
completely unthinkable as is indicated by the fact that, in the Arabic language, there is no 
feminine form for the words Caliph, khalifa or Imam.°') And if there is a feminine for king, 
malik/a, the word, in any event refers to domination by force and excludes the spiritual 
dimension.9?) 

Traditional historiography is very hostile to queens with full powers as witnessed in the 
negative traditions concerning the pre-Islamic Queens Balqis and Zenobia®) and in a later 
period the Queens of Georgia.™) For, although there is in the history of Islam the record of 
queens, they never achieved actual full control except in the case of the Sulayhids of Yemen. 

The positive tone that transpires in the Arabic sources with respect to Irene seems thus to 
be mostly linked to Irene's defensive and “peaceful” attitude towards the Arabs. For indeed, 
the tradition is much harsher with Empress Theodora, regent of Michael (842-67), who is 
accused of having killed Muslim prisoners: Tabari states that during an exchange of prison- 
ers Theodora required the Muslim captives to adopt Christianity or else be killed.) The 
negative tradition of Theodora is well-illustrated in a 12th century source in which she is de- 
scribed as unjust, perfidious and sly.95) 


Hands Across the Border 


The accounts of Byzantine women, with the exception of Irene— who was viewed as a 
friendly ruler rather than as a woman—are clearly a projection of the perceptions, feelings, 
attitudes and judgements of Arab men. The image of Byzantine women they give is tied to 
their way of relating both to the Byzantines and to their own self-definition. There is thus no 
first hand, trustworthy stories of Byzantine women in our sources. More specifically, there 
are few accounts of interaction between Byzantine and Muslim-Arab women, although they 
must have intermingled, if only because the Byzantines were used as jawari in domestic 
households. One suggestive account we do have occurs in al-Tabari: Umm Kalthum, daugh- 
ter of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and wife of Caliph ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (13-23/634-644) sent to the 
wife of the Byzantine Emperor, through the postal service, al-barid, perfumes, drinks and 
other ladylike gifts. Upon receipt, the wife of Emperor Heraclius gathered the women at her 
court and told them: "this is the gift of the wife of the king of the Arabs and the daughter 
of their Prophet." She wrote her and sent her back a sumptuous necklace.9") 


Conclusion 


I have picked out references pertaining to Byzantine women in the Arabo-Muslim sources 
in an attempt to recapture the society's values through the subconscious lense of its narra- 
tors. These references tend to be anecdotal, fragmentary and loaded with stereotypes. Cross- 
cultural value judgements are always based on preconceptions, and the more so when the 
subject matter is women. The interest in women, especially with respect to a foreign culture, 
has to do with the eagerness to expose difference. Byzantine women are thus partly used as 
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a polemical focus in order to belittle their culture as a whole. These references, therefore, do 
not provide us with any substantive information on Byzantine women that are complemen- 
tary to the knowledge obtained from Byzantine sources. They constitute rather a convenient 
means for making statements with heavy judgemental overtones. 

It is important to note that Byzantine women are not the central subject matter in any of 
this literature. The occasions where they are mentioned are incidental, belonging to varied 
contexts. Our authors do exhibit a typology of the Byzantine women and this is why we find 
not only prostitutes, but also respectable Byzantine women, dutifully staying at home, their 
chastity symbolized by the loom. Nevertheless, most references tend to paint the worse fea- 
tures of Byzantine women. The vision is at times excessive, almost caricatured, overwhelm- 
ingly negative: either a stereotyped “fallen” woman or a woman ruler; and in the latter case 
Empress Irene falls completely out of gender, having gone beyond the margins that the writ- 
ers are familiar with. What we seem to have overall is an apocalyptic picture of what women 
could become if they were to go beyond the bounds set for them by their Muslim culture. 
The images of Byzantine women permeating our sources corroborate the Muslim attitude that 
the control of sexual morality and hence of women’s behavior is a pre-requisite for a stable 
social organization. 

The general assessments of the Muslim authors on Byzantine women becomes a recon- 
firmation of the Muslim way of life. Beyond the Byzantine-specific cultural attacks, there is, 
thus, an undercurrent that freezes the Byzantine woman into an eternal woman. It is this 
undercurrent that is most revealing of the views and attitudes of our authors and, more signifi- 
cantly, of the culture they represented. 


Napia M. EL-CHEIKH 
American University of Beirut 
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NOTES 


1) See Keddie 1979, pp. 225-240. 

2) The term rim is used interchangeably by the Arab authors to refer to the Romans, the Byzantines 
and the Christian Melkites. The meaning can generally be deduced from the context. 

3) See Marmon 1983. 

4) Ibn Butlàn (d. 458/1066) 1951, vol. 4. 

5) Ibn Abn Rabbihi 1965, vol. 6, p. 107. 

6) There are numerous references in the Arabic chronicles mentioning Byzantine female cap- 
tives taken during Arab raids. See for instance Abu Dja'far al-Tabari, for the year 241/856: al- 
Tabari 1991, vol. 5, pp. 321-2. 

7) Al-Andalusi (d. 426/1070) 1967, p. 13. 

8) Al-Mas'üdi, (d. 354/956) 1966, vol. 1, p. 169 and pp. 189-90. 

9) Al-Munadjid 1969, pp. 67-8, quoted from the Anonymous Tuhfat al-Rwas fi Awsaf al- 
Nisa’. 

10) Ibn Hisham, vol. 4, p. 170; trans. in Guillaume 1955, p. 603. 

11) Qur'an, "Sürat al-Tawba," verse 49. Reference in Ibn al Athir, vol. 2, p. 277. 

12) Al-Mas'üdi 1966, vol. 2, p. 58. 

13) Al-Tabari 1991 vol. 4, p. 677. 

14) Al-Bukhari 1864, vol. 2, p. 419. 

15) For an analysis of the concept, see Mernissi 1987. 

16) Multi-Douglas 1991, p. 106. 

17) Ibn al-Nadim, p. 351. 

18) Pseudo-Djahiz 1898, p. 289; Abu al-Faradj al-Isfahàni 1970, vol. 8, p. 73. 

19) Al-Djahiz (d. 255/868-9) 1938-45, vol. VII, p. 28. 

20) ‘Abd al-Djabbàr (d. 415/1025) 1966, vol. I, p. 157. 

21) ‘Abd al-Djabbar 1966, p. 167. 

22) Garland 1988, pp. 361-93. 

23) ‘Abd al-Djabbar 1966, pp. 167-8. 

24) ‘Abd al-Djabbar 1966, pp. 170-1. 

25) Abrahause 1985, pp. 35-58. 

26) Laiou 1993, pp. 109-221. 

27) Ibn al-Farra 1947, p. 37. Laiou 1981 and 1985 states that spinning and weaving were a 
reality of the Byzantine women's lifestyle, typifying their role and occupation. 

28) Al-Tabari 1991, vol. 4, p. 525. 

29) Al-Baghdadi vol. 14, p. 433. The last section of the last volume includes the biographies 
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of 29 female scholars who lived in Baghdad. The theologian and jurist al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) 
1993, vol. 1, p. 328, has also referred to the loom, the maghzal, as an all important occupation 
for women: “Women must stay home, close to their looms...” 

30) Al-Tabari, 1991, vol. 2, p. 338. 

31) Bouhdiba 1969, p. 231. 

32) Al-Magrizi vol. 1, p. 89. 

33) Mazaheri 1951, p. 64. 

34) One tradition has the Prophet saying: “If you are a Christian monk, follow them; if you are 
a Muslim get married: this is our sunna.” Muslim 1376H/1956, vol. 2, p. 102. Another hadith car- 
rying the same message quotes the Quran (surat al-Ra‘ad, v. 38): “And we sent messengers before 
you and we assigned to them wives and seeds." Al-Nasa'i 1383/1963, vol. 6, p. 60. 

35) Bellamy 1979, pp. 22-42. For a fresh view on an official position see Immenkamp 1994. 

36) Al-Djàhiz 1979, vol. 3, pp. 221-2. See translation in LS. Allouche 1939, pp. 123-55. 

37) Al-Djahiz 1979, vol. 3, pp. 221-2. 

38) Al-Balkhi 1889, vol. 4, p. 48. 

39) ‘Abd al-Djabbar 1966, vol. I, p. 157. 

40) ‘Abd al-Djabbar 1966, pp. 171-2. 

41) See Ibn Mungidh 1987, p. 164 and Miquel 1986, pp. 559-70. 

42) Al-Zayyat 1937: 353-60. 

43) Al-Hamadani 1987. 

44) Al-Hamadani 1987, p. 233. 

45) Ibn Qutayba vol. 2, pp. 10-11. 

46) Al-Raghib al-Isfahani 1961 vol. 1, part 1, p. 87. 

47) See the biographical portrait by Abbott 1946. 

48) There are references to women scholars and poets but they are few and are not expressed 
within a social context. See for instance Ibn al-Nadim, pp. 76 and 239. 

49) Ahmed 1992, p. 84. 

50) Irene is not the only empress regent mentioned in the sources but she is the one who gets 
the lengthiest treatment. For instance, mention is made of Empress Theodora, wife of Emperor 
Theophilus, who was regent for her son Michael (842-67). However, the information is limited to 
a few references. See al-Tabari 1991, vol. 5, p. 321. 

51) Ostrogorski 1969, p. 181. Also, Diehl 1965, vol. 1, pp. 81-110. 

52) Al-Isfahani 1970, vol. 17, p. 44 and al-Mas‘tdi 1967, p. 166. 

53) Al-Tabari 1991, vol. 4, p. 572. 

54) Al-Tabari 1991, vol. 4, p. 572. 

55) Al-Isfahani 1970, vol. 17, p. 44. 

56) Al-Mas'udi 1967, p. 167. For the same story see also al-Isfahani 1970 vol. 17, p. 44. 

57) Such an act, that of blinding, was not practiced in the Caliphate. It was only in the 
fourth/tenth century that the Muslims began to blind the claimants to the throne, thus making their 
accession impossible. One of the first to suffer this fate was the deposed Abbasid Caliph al-Qahir 
in 322/934 who was blinded with a red hot nail. 

58) Treadgold 1982, pp. 237-51. 

59) Runciman 1978, pp. 101-118, states that Irene's autonomy was accepted by the Byzantines 
and ended only when she could not exercise it effectually. Herrin 1983 discusses Irene's power as 
providing symbols of female leadership. 

60) Al-Bukhari 1978-, vol. 4, p. 226. Spielberg 1991, pp. 45-57 refers to the participation of 
*A'isha, the Prophet’s widow, in the Battle of the Camel as having formed one of the origins of 
the prediction concerning the disastrous consequences of female rule. 

61) Ibn Mandhür, vol. 8, p. 84, states that Khalifa is said only of men. See also Fatima 
Mernissi 1990, p. 11. 

62) Ibn Khaldün 1989, pp. 154-5. "It [Royal authority] requires superiority and force, which 
expresses the wrathfulness and animality (of human nature). The decisions of the ruler, will there- 
fore deviate from what is right. ... Political laws consider only worldly interests .. . To exercise 
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the caliphate means to cause the masses to act as required by religious insight into their interests 
in the other world as well as in this world.” See also Ayalon 1984, pp. 306-19; and Mottahedeh 
1980, pp. 86-92. 

63) Bilgis is the Queen of Sheba as she is called in Islamic literature. Her name appears in 
commentaries of the Qur’an relevant to sura XXVII, 15-45. See Ullendorff 1960, vol. 1. The 
episode on the Palmyrene Queen al-Zabba’ (Zenobia) who ruled in the second part of the third 
century is very unflattering in the history of al-Tabari 1991, vol. 1 pp. 364-68. The episode deals 
with her relations with Jadhima, the ruling sheikh of the tribal confederation of Tannükh. See 
Bowersock 1983, p. 133 and Shahid 1984, pp. 40-41. 

64) Queen Tamara (1184-1212) and Queen Rusudan or Qiz Malik (1223-1247) are described in 
very negative ways by Ibn Bibi and Ibn al-Athir, respectively. Tamara ruled the Georgian King- 
dom at its apogee: Hence it was pertinent for Muslim writers to blacken the memory of the Queen 
who defied the Muslims militarily very successfully. See Canard 1969, pp. 3-20. 

65) Al-Tabari 1991, vol. 5, p. 321. 

66) Al-‘Umari, p. 295. 

67) Al-Tabari 1991, vol. 2, p. 601. 


